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to let them. But now she realised that something
more abiding than flowers and drives and compliments
could be secured by a young woman who, having
chosen her vi&im carefully, set herself to capture him.
She also realised that for a girl in her position the
only certainty of future ease lay in a well-considered
marriage. By April 18 26, in faft, Lady Caroline Lamb
had convinced Rosina Wheeler that sooner or later
she would need a husband.

Near the end of that month, yielding to Miss
Benger's pressure and despite a bad cold in the head,
she went to a party. She wrote a long account of this
party in the unfinished Autobiography, which after
her death passed to her literary executor Louisa Devey
and is printed in that lady's clumsy, partisan, but
rather appealing vindication of her unhappy friend.
The description, written years after the event and very
different in detail from Bulwer's account of the same
party, is facetious and full of ill-natured ridicule
of everyone concerned. Miss Spence and Mrs.
Blaqui&re are pictured as repulsive fools ; Miss Landon
as a gushing insignificance. Rosina herself sits on a
sofa by the fire and snuffles resignedly. There is a
&ir at the door, and Miss Benger whispers to her
pretty gueft: " Oh, here is that odd rich old woman
Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton and her son, her favourite son.
I muft introduce you." Rosina begs to be excused.
Her cold is too bad; the old lady (whose prominent
aquiline nose, large mouth and long teeth, dull slate-
coloured morning dress, diamond necklace, firing of
cameos, immense topaz brooch and numerous bracelets
are viciously described) is alarming and unattradlive;
the youth with his Frenchified lingerie, long glittering
hair, jewelled ftuds and dangling ebony cane would,
for all his patrician air, be too overwhelming for her
heavy head. But Miss Benger insifts. The intro-
dudtion is made. Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton is affable and